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VERS TROITZY 
By K. Tuon 


RUSSIAN ART—ITS STRENGTH AND ITS 
WEAKNESS 


When preparations were in progress for the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, Russia applied for and secured space for an extensive art 
exhibition, and it was confidently expected that the display would 
excel any exhibition of Russian art ever made outside of the empire. 
On the outbreak of the Russian-Japanese War, however, official 
notification was sent to America that the government had abandoned 
its project. The space reserved was consequently surrendered. 
How far the pronounced anti-Russian sentiment manifested by the 
American press was responsible for this decision is a matter of con- 
jecture. That it was one of the prime reasons for the abandonment 
of the enterprise is generally believed; and the result was sincerely 
deplored by the World’s Fair officials. Nevertheless, what Russia 
as a nation refused to do is to be done by private interests. As this 
issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL is going to press, an exhibit consisting 
of eight hundred paintings and other art works is on board a specially 
chartered steamer bound for this country, and the display will be 
installed at St. Louis with every possible dispatch. For American 
readers, therefore, an account of Russian art is especially opportune. 

It is a somewhat curious but easily explicable fact, that Russia, 
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whose history spans 
a period of over ten 
centuries, is yet in 
artistic develop- 
ment one of the 
most backward na- 
tions of continental 
Europe. Now and 
again during the 
later period of the 
empire’s life a more 
or less conspicuous 
figure has appeared ; 
but when all due 
consideration is had 
for these sporadic 
instances of native 
talent or genius de- 
veloped to the point 
of commanding the 
world’s attention, 
one must confess 
that the progress of 
the fine arts among 
the subjects of the 
IN DEEP SORROW Czar has been halt- 
By Theodor Axentowicz ing and tentative. 

The art of other 
European nations is known the world over; that of Russia is scarcelv 
known beyond the confines of the empire. One can scarcely name a 
Russian painter, with the exception of Verestchagin, with whose 
works English-speaking communities are familiar. True, there have 
been numerous exhibitions of Russian canvases, but these have not 
been of a character to excite enthusiasm or even deep interest. 

Is this tardy development of the Russian along the lines of pic- 
torial art the witness of a lack of taste and aptitude, or is it the result 
of the inexorably stern conditions through which the empire has 
passed? Certainly the student would go astray in his judgment, and 
form a false impression of what has been accomplished, did he dissoci- 
ate the art of the country from its life and its history. Taine’s 
pregnant remark, ‘‘ Under the shell there was an animal, and behind 
the document there was a man,’’ should ever be kept in mind. 

Oid as is the Russian empire, in point of fa t the Slavs are one 
of the latest comers into the world of civilization. They are of the 
Indo-European race, as were the Latins and Celts, and as are the 
Germans; but they were oppressed for centuries by the Western 
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peoples, and the very fact that we get our word “‘slave’’ from ‘‘Slav’’ 
is evidence of the scorn with which the Russians were regarded by 
their neighbors. Indeed, modern civilization, like that of the 
ancients, has built itself up almost independently of the Slavs. They 
have not keen pioneers—not even close followers-—in the intellectual 
or artistic progress of the world, and it has been affirmed, with some 
show of reason, that their inferiority has been due mainly, if not 
solely, to their geographical position. Be this as it may, the Slavs, 
as Waliszewski, one of their native historians and apologists has 
pointed out, have always been at school, always under some rod or 
sway. Whether it be the Oriental and material conquests of the 
thirteenth century or the Western and moral one of the eighteenth, 
the race merely undergoes a change of masters. Thus the evolution 
of the individuality of the race was no easy matter. Modern Russia 
still labors at the task in social life, in government, in literature, in 
art, in every- 
thing, and it is 
no matter for 
wonder that it 
has made rela- 
tively little pro- 
gress. 

‘*Between the 
Novgorod mer- 
chants and their 
sixteenth-cen- 
tury successors,”’ 
says Waliszew- 
ski, ‘‘came the 
Mongol invasion. 
This does not 
suffice to explain 
the prolonged 
check in the or- 
ganic develop- 
ment of the huge 
body which it 
left in life. Pre- 
viously, indeed, 
gaps, periodic 
suppressions of 
growth and evo- 
lution, had been 
manifest, and 
they were repeat- 
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appearance of this particular cause. They would seem to be the 
result of some constitutional vice, connected as much with race and 
climate as with the course of historical events. Under these _inclem- 
ent skies, history appears to have brought about an accidental 
mingling of elements, the ill-controlled action of which, when they 
chanced to harmonize, gave birth to violent outbreaks of energy, 
while, when they disagreed, the result became apparent in sudden 





THE VISION OF LITTLE BARTHOLOMAUS 
By Nestero \ 


stoppages of progress. The outcome has something of the American 
in it, and yet something of the Turkish. Thanks to its geographical 
position betwixt Europe and Asia, thanks to its historical position 
betwixt a series of anvils, where on the Byzantine priest, the Tartar 
soldier, and the German free-lance have taken turns to hammer out 
its genius, Russia, young and old at once, has not yet found its orbit 
nor its true balance. Here we see a waste, there extreme refinement. 
Men have called it rotten ere it was ripe. But this must not be said. 
Prematurely ripe on one side, indeed, with a distracting medley of 
savage instincts and ideal aspirations, of intellectual riches and moral 
penury. But Nature must be given time to perfect her own work.”’ 


The mixture of races and their struggle against hostile conditions 
wa 
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of existence, against the climate, against foreign invasion, against 
internal dissention, have called into existence many a grave problem, 
and have left their impress upon the life, the spirit, the temperament, 
the institutions of the people. One of these impresses appears con- 
spicuously in the Russian’s literature and art. In his case realism is 
no theory: it is the application of natural instincts. Even in poetry 
and religion the Russian has a horror of abstractions. No meta- 





PLACE D’IVAN VELIKI AU KREMLIN 
By A, Vasnetzoff 


physical spirit, no sentimentality whatsoever; great resourcefulness, 
perfect tact as regards both men and matters, and in all his ideas, his 
habits, his literature, and his art, a positivism carried to the point of 
brutality. 

This, it has been affirmed, is the Russian psychology. But to all 
this and from the same causes is linked a marked proneness to melan- 
choly. ‘‘Sadness, skepticism, irony,’’ said Herzen, ‘‘are the three 
strings of Russian literature’’; and he added, ‘‘Our laugh is but a 
sickly sneer.’’ Virtually the same may be said of the art of the 
nition. Some weep, some dream. And in these last their melan- 
choly inclines them to a hazy mysticism which either triumphs over 
the realistic instincts or else allies itself with them in strangest union. 
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To sum up these words of introduction, Russia presents a people, 
a literature, and an art standing apart geographically, ethnographi- 
cally, historically, outside the Western European community. No 
doubt, as has been pointed out, tie three great elements of Western 
civilization, the Christian, the Graeco-Norman, and the German, are 
to be found at the base of this eccentric formation, but in very 
different proportion, combination and depth. The nation and all 
its intellectual and artistic interests have alike received the triple 
baptism which freed Russia from all the primitive barbarisms—the 
apostolate of Cyril and Methodius, the Varegian c nq iest, and the 
Byzantine civilization. But ‘he hold of the conquerors, whe ther cf 
Norman or of German origin, was weak and transient, and R assia 
was virtually left in darkness to grove her way as best she could 
under existing conditions. Thus, from the Crusades down t~ the 
Revolution, she bore no part in any of the manifestations of Euro- 
pean life. She slumbered on, hard by, and it is not too much to say 
that in many of the 
intellectualinterests 
to which the rest of 
E: rope long since 
awoke she is slum- 
bering yet. 

All this will easily 
be recognized by 
the student of Rus- 
sian literature and 
of Russian art. 
Russian painting 
has no history such 
as that of the na- 
tions of Western 
Europe. Ecclesi- 
astical art, in other 
countries the moth- 
er of the secular, 
while growing ever 
freer and more 
‘‘worldly’’ _ itself, 
was in Russia bound 
with the shackles 
of a dogmatic rigid- 
ity which effectu- 
ally prevented all 
development. Not 
6 teams Sone until our own times 
Sr Acsk Metowdd has Victor Wasne- 
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zoff found a way to 
instill new life into 
church art, in his 
frescoes in St. Vlad- 
imir Cathedral in 
Kiev, by an almost 
too clever compro- 
mise between the 
demands of the 
liturgical style and 
the realistic require- 
ments of modern be- 
holders. The at- 
tempts, however, 
previously made by 
Ivanov in his *‘ John 
the Baptist,’’ a pic- 
ture historically so 
significant, and of 
Polienov in works 
like the ‘‘Christ and 
the Womar Taken 
in Adultery,”’ and IN THE GARDEN 
“Christ on the By Josef Mehofer 
Shores of Galilee’’ 
(in which the actual lake is depicted), redounded rather to the advan- 
tage of historical than of ecclesiastical art, excellent though they be. 
And thus, whi.e Russian churches have been decorated, and holy 
things have been painted, for many centuries, Russian painting is 
really but one and a half centuries old. Within the last few decades 
only has much progress been made, thanks to an array of talented 
painters strong in national characteristics, and thanks, too, to the 
circumstance that the whole artistic tendency of Western Europe 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century—as witness the 
triumph of realism, first in France, then elsewhere—favored and 
fostered the cultivation of national traits. Within the Czar’s realm 
traveling exhibitions have lately awakened and disseminated interest 
in the development of national art, and gradually Russian pictures 
began to find their way across the frontier. First came the Verest- 
chagin cycle, its ghastly canvases preaching ‘‘war on war’’ long before 
Bertha von Suttner launced her ‘‘Ground Arms’’ upon the deaf ears 
of the nations and their rulers. Afterwards came Repin’s splendid 
Cossack picture, full of the joy of battle, but vastly better artistically 
than Verestchagin’s. Presently we made the acquaintance of the 
sculptor Antokolsky, whose sound but enormously overestimated 
talents occasionally succeeded in producing a work of dignity. At 
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MOONRISE 
By Jan Stanislawski 


length, in 1898, there was sent from the empire a little collection of 
Russian pictures which made a deep impression, most of which were 
finally shown at the Paris Exposition. 

Though, as stated, Russia has no art history similar to that of the 
other nations of Europe, a few ‘‘historical’’ notes may here be inserted 
prior to any words of appreciation of present-day work. Of the 
beginnings of painting in Russia, previous to the year 1700, little is 
known, as nothing authentic has been handed down to us, except 
illuminated manuscripts, bronzes, carvings, wall-paintings, and the 
like. Early in the eighteenth century, Peter the Great invited a few 
foreign artists to the court of St. Petersburg to execute the portraits 
of the royal family and his courtiers. The palaces also received the 
Czar’s attention, and he commissioned the artists, Dannhauer, 
Grooth, and the elder Lampi, to decorate them after the European 
style. Afterwards Toque, Rotari, and many other artists settled in 
St. Petersburg, and from these the barbaric Russians gradually 
acquired a taste for the fine arts. 

The first Russian to gain a reputation as a painter was Levitzky; 
indeed, his reputation extended beyond the Russian frontier, for as a 
draftsman and colorist he took high rank amongst the European 
portraitists of the eighteenth century. Theodor Rokotov and 
Vladimir Borovikovsky also painted portraits. In the latter’s portrait 
of Catherine II. one finds good coloring, which greatly resembles the 
work of Rafael Menges and Vigée-Lebrun. The pictures of Alexei 
Egorov, Grigorig Ugrumov, and Andreas Ivanov, though highly 








praised in their time, receive but little attention at the present day. 
The next artist of any note was Orest Kiprensky, a portrait-painter. 
His portraits of his father and Captain Davydov, at the Hermitage, 
are excellent examples of his work, which shows the influence of 
Titian and Van Dyck. Alexei Venezianov was a painter of peas- 
ants; and Sylvester Stschedrin achieved no small measure of success 
as alandscapist. Stschedrin is called the founder of Russian land- 
i scape-painting, for he painted nature as he saw it, which was contrary 
to the conventional style then in vogue. Then followed Alexander 
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O. Orlovsky, a painter of battle scenes, who was born in Poland, but 
who went to Russia while still very young. He entered the army as 
an infantryman during the Napoleonic campaigns, and made direct 
studies of the soldiers in camp, on the march, and in battle, which 
he ever afterwards used in his work. 

The chief historical painter of this period was Kar] Pavlovich 
Briilov, whose ‘‘Fall of Pompeii’’ created something of a sensation 
in Russia. Briilov studied at first at the St. Petersburg Academy 
under Ivanov, and afterwards at Rome. He visited Turkey, Greece, 
and Palestine, and upon his return was made court painter and pro- 
fessor at the academy. The success of his ‘‘Pompeii’’ caused a 
number of artists to devote themselves to historical painting, among 
whom were Peter Bassin, Peter Schamschin, Jacob Kapkov, Con- 
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MAISON DE DIEU 
By Rerich 
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stantin Flavitzky, and Theodor von Moller. “Another historical 
painter of note is Hendrik Siemiradzky. He was born in Poland, 
studied at the St. Petersburg Academy, and later with Piloty in 
Munich. He produced many pictures, the subjects being taken 
from Greek and Roman legends, received several gold medals, and 
was made a member of the Legion of Honor in 1878 Feodor 
Antonovich Bruni, second only to Briilov as a history painter, left 
many highly prized pictures, some of his best works being in the St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral in St. Petersburg. One of the best colorists of this 
period was Neff, who essayed successfully history, gexre, and portrait- 
painting. Among his best known works are ‘‘ Nymphs in a Grotto’’ 
and ‘‘Nymph Bathing,’’ which hang in the Hermitage gallery at St. 
Petersburg. 

The first attempt at realism is found in the ‘‘Messiah amongst 
the People,’’ painted by Alexander Ivanov. He was a close student 
of nature, and is said to have made two hundred sketches prepara- 
tory to painting this great picture, which took him twenty-seven years 
to complete. The works of P. Fedotov, who depicted the scenes of 
every-day life, found many admirers, and a number of :gevre painters 
followed his lead, who for the most part painted the humorous side 
of life. The most prominent of these were Vassily Sternberg, 
Stschedrovsky, Alexander Morosov, Ivan Sokolov, Constantin 





FOUND DROWNED 
By Dimitried-Orenburgsky 
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DROP-CURTAIN IN THEATER AT LEMBERG 
By Henryk Siemiradski 


Trutovsky, Wilhelm Timm, Andrei Popov, and Thirsus Shuravlev. 
The paintings of Vassili Perov depict the miseries of the Russian 
peasants, his ‘‘ Funeral in the Country’’ reminding one of the pictures 
by Wiertz. The teachings of Tolstoi found several disciples among 
the artists, of whom Tukirev, Korsuchin, Prjanischnikov, Savitzky, 
and Lemoch are the best known. The most famous of these was 
Vassili Verestchagin, whose delineations of the horrors of war, as 
stated above, have made his name known throughout the world. 
The artist contended that war was wrong, and in his awful after-the- 
battle scenes, with the dead and dying soldiers strewn over the 
bloody ground, he makes his plea for peace. 

Landscape-painting received a new impetus in 1863, when a 
number of art students at St. Petersburg rebelled against the 
instructors, who insisted upon choosing the subjects to be painted 
for the competitive exercises. The chief of this band of revolters 
was Ivan Kramskoi, whose style has had many admirers and imita- 
tors, though the works of some of the present-day artists surpass his. 
Another historical and portrait-painter is Constantin Makovsky, who 
for a time was professor at the St. Petersburg Academy. He has 
produced many fine works, and has twice toured the United States, 
painting the portraits of prominent Americans. His brother Vladimir 
Makovsky has also won praise for his cleverly executed genre and 
landscape-paintings. Other successful painters who might be men- 
tioned are Tschistjakov, Schwarz, Gay, and Jacoby, and last and 
perhaps greatest of all Elias Repin, who was born in 1844, at 
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OFF TO THE WAR 
By Savitsky 

Tschugnev, received his first lessons in drawing from a mechanical 
painter of saints, worked in the painter’s shop for three years, and 
then entered the Academy at St. Petersburg, studying there for six 
years, and after winning a medal and a traveling scholarship, going to 
France and Italy to study the old masters. 

From the point of view of purely zesthetic pleasure, the Russian 
exhibit in Paris in 1900, referred to above, offered, perhaps, no more 
than the others. Yet it was valuable and instructive as a compre- 
hensive survey of what is going forward in that country; instructive 





SOBIESKI BEFORE VIENNA 
By Jan Matejko 
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both as an exhibit and as a means of comparison. In what respect 
did this ‘‘young”’ art differ from the older schools around it? If one 
stepped into some of the neighboring galleries, the Portuguese, for 
example, the im- 
pulse was strong to 
turn and go back. 
Compared with the 
spiritless polish, 
the academic rou- 
tine, the impersonal 
shallowness of the 
former, how sturdy 
and independent 
the Russian _ pic- 
tures appeared! On 
the other hand, 
compared with the 
Dutch or Danish, 
how unfinished, 
how little touched 
by the spirit of the 
specifically artistic 
did they become! 
But, to be just, let 
us bear in mind 
that these defects 
will gradually dis- 
appear, subdued by 
the excellences I 
have noted, and 
that the _ signifi- 
cance of a national 
school is not de- 
termined by the 
average produc- 
tion, but by the 
works of the few 
in whom the best —{LLUSTRATION FOR THE LORD'S PRAYER 
of the nation finds By Josef Mencina Krzesz 
expression ; who, in 
excelling their own compatriots, are yet able to offer to foreign eyes 
something new and worth while, and what is more, nationally typical. 
I may mention here a few works specifically, it being understood 
that most of Russia’s present-day painters have scarcely won a repu- 
tation. There is a sure guaranty for the growth of Russian art, 
however, in the fact that the best of her disciples are engaged in 
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depicting their own landscapes, scenes of home life, and portraits. 
Elias Repin himself, the master of the ‘‘Cossack’s Answer,’’ has 
done some portraits which, while unimaginative and artistically rather 
pointless, are extraordinarily fresh and ‘true as character studies and 
impressions of life. Valentin Seroff excels Repin in portraiture, in 
pure artistic spirit. His ‘‘Archduke Paul,’’ his ‘‘Red-Cheeked, 
Short- Haired Girl,’’ and his ‘‘ Lady in Black’’ are even surpassed by 
his ‘‘ Young Woman ina Light Ball Gown,’’ seated on a dark blue, 
richly patterned sofa. The harmonius color of this picture impresses 
itself upon the memory as ineradicably as the racial piquanterie of 
the irregular, yellow-tinged features combined with black eyes and 
hair. Constantin Korovin, in his double portrait of the ‘‘Spanish 
Ladies,’’ remains true to his favorite and somewhat uncertain style 
of depicting faces in the twilight of a shaded interior. 

Philip Maliavin’s ‘‘ Russian Peasant’’ and ‘‘Peasant Woman’’—the 
former especially effective in the distribution of light and shade— 
point the way to Russian gexre painting, which hitherto, however, 
has rarely escaped the reefs of purely episodic picturing. Constantin 
Makovsky’s ‘‘Newly Married’’ arouses in us the suggestion of a 
painted prelude to Tolstoi’s Powers of Darkness, and Nicholas 
Kassatkin’s scene ‘‘In the Corridor of the Court-house’’ tells—not 
for the first time, but still not without originality—of the parting of 
a prisoner from his heartbroken wife. In Gregor Miassoyedoff’s 
‘‘Mass in Time of Drought’’ one feels that the painter was solely 
concerned with setting forth the typical in the appearance of the 
people and of the sun-baked plain. Nesterov’s admirable ‘‘ Monks’’ 
recall Cyriac Kostandi’s ‘‘Spring.’’ The contrast of the feeble, 
sombrely clad old priest with the brilliant landscape, throbbing with 
new life, is perhaps, a little cheap, but the spirit of nature is truly 
apprehended and finely given. Abraham Archipov’s ‘‘Old Fisher- 
man,’’ and Harlamoff’s ‘‘Young Girl’’ present impressively and 
unobtrusively the harmony of man and landscape. Deeper and more 
powerful—as well as artistically far stronger—is Victor Vasnezoff’s 
‘*Alenuschka,’’ illustrating a Russian fairy-tale. While he and 
Repin have dedicated to their fatherland the national ‘‘great’’ paint- 
ing, others have not been wanting to prove that pure landscape, the 
paysage intime, is a field no longer closed to Russian painters. 
Besides the vigorous Pourvit and the rather impersonal Volkov, I 
will just mention the most delicate and most deeply sensitive of all 
the Russian landscape-painters, Isaak Levitan—unhappily no longer 
among the living. His pictures, mostly filled with a silent, though 
not feeble melancholy, seem to promise that Russian painting shall 
one day attain that incomparable power over sensibility, that silently 
eloquent poetry of the realization of nature’s deepest depths which 
Russian literature has now so long been seeking to claim as its own. 

The sculptor, Antokolsky and the painter Repin are practically 
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the only contemporary Russians, except of course Verestchagin, who 
have made any impression by their art outside of their native land. 
Many Americans will remember Repin’s ‘‘Cossack’s Answer,’’ which 
was shown in Chicago in 1893, and which is one of those works not 
easily forgotten, even though one is conscious that it appeals through 
the rude power and barbaric humor of the figures rather than through 
unified artistic conception and deep insight. Tens of thousands will 
recall with a sense of awe Verestchagin’s sermons in paint. What 





VENGEANCE OF JURAND 
By Batowski 


the Russian exhibit will be at St. Louis cannot now be stated, but 
if it have such canvases as those I have referred to specifically above, 
the collection will be an interesting accession to the fine arts display, 
and will serve as a witness to the efforts of a backward but earnest 
body of workers. 

Whatever be the showing, it must be viewed, with this considera- 
tion in mind, that Russian art is virtually in its infancy. Its great 
masters, with few exceptions, are yet to be, are perhaps now in the 
making. The artists have much to learn in the way of finish from 
the nations of Western Europe; but they have what the painters of 
some other countries have lost—an art distinctively national. It is 
to be hoped they will not surrender this characteristic, for on it 
depends the future of Russian art.* E. N. KEYSER. 

* For other examples of Russian art, see following pages. 








THROUGH THE LILY FIELDS 
By Piotr Stachiewicz 


SECEDING SCULPTORS IN A NEW SOCIETY 


Papers of incorporation of the Society of American Sculptors, 
which is made up partly of members who seceded from the National 
Sculpture Society, have been filed in the county clerk's office, New 
York, and sent to Albany. Among the incorporators are Clifford 
Wayne Hartridge, James S. Rice, editor of the Forum, W. R. 
O'Donovan, and William Ordway Partridge. Some of the directors 
are A. A. Anderson, Dr. J. E. Kelly, and B. O. Flower, editor of 
the Arena. A temporary home for the society will be opened at 
No. 111 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 

The movement is the outcome of a protest by the younger sculp- 
tors against what Mr. Partridge called in open meeting the ‘‘trust’’ 
methods of the parent society. The officers and leaders of the 
National Sculpture Society are such men as J. Q. A. Ward, Daniel 
C. French, and Augustus St. Gaudens, whose standing as sculptors 
of the first rank is no longer questioned. According to the dissatis- 
fied element, however, these men conduct what is virtually a monop- 
oly and a political machine rolled into one. 

The leaders in the National Sculpture Society have the disposi- 
tion of nearly all the great commissions. The work, it is charged, is 
distributed among their pupils and underlings, who repay the kind- 
ness by attending the meetings of the society and furnishing a major- 
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ity vote on the side of their patrons. It was this majority, the 
dissenters claim, which recently repudiated the report of one of the 
younger members, Gutzon Borglum, who had spent several months 
revising the constitution of the society. J. Q. A. Ward, the presi- 
dent of the society, had not attended any meetings for several months, 
and Daniel C. French, the first vice-president, had been spending the 
winter in Mexico. Charles R. Lamb, the second vice-president, is 
not a sculptor at all, and there was a growing feeling among a certain 
element that the society was outgrowing its usefulness. They felt, 
at least, that it was proving of no usefulness tothem. Consequently, 
when Mr. Borglum’s revision was cast into the waste-basket the dis- 
contented element seceded. 

Among the sculptors who will be in the new organization are 
Partridge, Borglum, Niehaus, Konti, Roth, Bitter, Bush-Brown, 
Massey-Rhind, Tribel, Linder, and Martini. F. Edwin Elwell, 
curator of statuary at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is also in 
sympathy with the movement. A number of persons who are not 
artists, but whose support will count—among them George Cary 





CHRIST IN THE WILDERNESS 
By Kramskoi 
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Eggleston, James S. Rice, B. O. Flower, T. Henry Randall, and 
Clifford Hartridge—have offered to lend their influence to the move- 
ment. The new organization will not be confined to the sculptors 
of this country. 

Mr. Partridge, who is one of the leaders in the movement, con- 
tributed an article to the April number of the Forum, in which he 
explained what, to his mind, sculpture should mean to the sculptor, 
and what the National Sculpture Society ought to be, but was not. 
The article was copied at some length by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
showing that interest is felt on the other side of the ocean. Papers 
throughout the United States also took the matter up extensively. 
Mr. Partridge’s description of what a sculpture society should be is 
noted here as indicating what the projectors of the new organization 
would like it to be: 

‘*There is very little use in going over the history of the National 
Sculpture Society, or giving to the public the tiresome and disagree- 
able details which necessitated the breaking away and forming of the 
new association. There have been many unpleasant things said and 





THE ROUSSALKAS 
By Constantine Makovsky 
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YORKTOWN 
By Jan V. Chelminski 


done. The chief reason is that we do not believe that men of ability 
have had a fair chance to show what they could do, nor have we had 
any faith in a constitution that was so drawn, that it gave absolute 
power to the council and officers and virtually nothing to the major- 
ity of the members. 

‘*No immediate clash or disturbance has brought about this move- 
ment. It is the result of a number of meetings held by the new men 
to consider the welfare of their art, and to organize a society that 
shall be of the greatest benefit to the people and the sculptors; to 
provide a suitable housing for the sculptors, with a club-house and 
permanent exhibition room where works can be seen by the public, 
and the artists brought in close touch with the people; to provide 
also for sculptors who are often in great need and have no resources 
to fall back upon; to try to save the sites in our great cities especially 
suited to memorial sculpture or ideal works, and to see that the 
works erected are those of an artistic nature and not the result of 
political intrigue; to form pleasant relationships with societies of a 
like nature in England, France, Italy, and other counties to beget 
and foster a brotherly spirit among the artists working in the same 
craft; to encourage the young men to higher ideals by lectures and 
a well-ordered library, and giving all an opportunity who have the 
ability to become members of the association, from which many may 
have been excluded by an arbitrary board of directors; to interest 
thoughtful laymen in the ends of this society, and form a propaganda 
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for the dissemination of ideas about what is truly sculpturesque which 
may save our country from the product of the stoneyard; to have a 
bureau in connection with the association to which any committee 
or individual may appeal for an opportunity regarding the best kind 
of memorial for a given site or purpose, and to induce the civic 
government to take down such memorials as are a disgrace to our 
people, and to replace them by works in sculpture of dignified and 
artistic nature.’’ H. S. OLCOTT. 





THE COSSACKS’ ANSWER 
By Elias Repin 


WHISTLER’S MODEL AND HER RELICS 


Readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL who are interested in the art and 
the unique personality of the late James McNeill Whistler will doubt- 
less not relish this bit of gossip about his famous model Carmen. 
She was not present—so the story comes from Paris—when the 
souvenirs which Whistler had given her were sold at the Hotel 
Drouot, or the government auction house. The model had calcu- 
lated upon receiving something like eight thousand dollars for the 
trifles, and the result of the sale did not fall far below her business- 
like anticipations. A dozen rough sketches of herself, nude, draped, 
and in compositions with others, nocturnes, sunsets, and personal 
letters, all fell under the hammer of the mercenary crier. The 
woman made a business venture of the affair, and as a matter of 
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course, not a particle of ten- 
derness or sentiment was be- 
hind it all. She failed to un- 
derstand artists when they 
begged her not to carry such 
associations before the public. 
The pictures and letters were 
hers; she was in want; she 
had a right to sell her posses- 
sions et viola tout! 

If Carmen could have in- 
augurated an auction at some 
artist’s home, the sale might 
not have savored: so strongly 
of memories for what memo- 
ries were worth, but the French 
law demands that no such 
bargaining shall take place 
outside of the Hétel Drouot. 
This is a great institution in 
its way, and protects not only 
the seller, but the buyer as 
well. The model says that 
some of the pictures were 
given her, and that she picked 
the others out of Whistler's 
waste-basket. This may be 
true, and it may not be true. 
The reputation of the woman 
would naturally lead one to 
doubt her veracity; for all of 
Whistler’s associates well re- 
member the tales of light- 
fingeredness which he used to 
relate in his inimitably hu- 
morous way. And Whistler 
knew her best of all. That 
she has now turned all these 
souvenirs into money, and has 
sold his love-letters to the 
highest bidder, is enough to 
make her master cry out from 
his grave, for if there ever was 
a sensitive soul it was James 
McNeill Whistler. He may 


have had weaknesses, says the 
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THE*HOLY OLGA 
By Watsnetzoft 
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Paris correspondent, but certainly his delicacy and a fine sense of 
honor toward his friends were cardinal virtues, that he never forgot. 

Carmencella—or Carmen—posed for Whistler fifteen years. He 
picked her up when she was a half-starved, half-civilized little Italian, 





PORTRAIT OF FRAU MOROSOFF 
By Bodarewsky 


taking pity on her because 
she had no home, no rela- 
tives, no one on earth to 
lift a finger for her, and 
brought her home to his 
sister, where they both 
cared for her. All that 
the artist exacted of her 
was that she pose for him 
a certain number of hours 
every day. The child (she 
was eight years old at that 
time) budded into a re- 
mnarkably handsome girl, 
and Whistler paid her a 
good price for giving him 
her service alone. When 
she married a few years 
ago she brought a dot of 
one thousand dollars to her 
husband. Among her class 
this is looked upon as some- 
thing colossal, for with 
models who lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence any sum 
of money represents a for- 
tune. 

Carmen went to live in 
Tuscany with her newly 
bought husband. Early in 
September last she _ re- 
turned to Paris, a sadder 
but a wiser woman. She 
had not only been relieved 
of all her money, but in 


return her amiable spouse had treated her with great brutality. Her 
idea in coming to her old haunts was to look up her old master and 
go to him, no matter if he were at the other end of the earth. She 
knew full well that if she wrote telling hiin of her misfortune he would 
send her funds to come to him without delay. 

Carmen found that Whistler had been dead nearly two months. 
Then she turned to other artists, but they did not wish to reproduce 
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her, for during recent years she has taken on too much flesh. There 
seemed nothing left for her but to dispose of the trifles that had 
fallen from the pen and brush of the artist. So Carmen engaged 
some one to take the sale in hand. Illustrated catalogues were sent 
all over Paris, and 
some went into for- 
eign countries. One 
found its way into 
the home of the late 
Mr. Whistler’s fam- 
ily in London, and 
to them is Carmen 
indebted for the 
good prices re- 
ceived. At the sale 
it was thought that 
speculators were 
bidding in, but the 
fact came to light 
that the representa- 
tive was to buy up 
all the letters and 
the best works at 
any cost. Only 
three or four billet- 
doux had been auc- 
tioned off at closing 
time, but all were 
sent off in bulk two 
days later to Eng- 
land. The letters 
brought from two 
dollars to four dol- PORTRAIT OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 

lars and fifty cents, hy enenetuces 

according to their 

length and ardor, and the relatives >f the great artist are to be con- 
gratulated that they were able to secure these odds and ends of relics 
and save them from getting into hands that might use them to the 
prejudice of their author. Necessity, it is said, knows no law, and 
Carmen was necessitous. It is therefore, perhaps, no cause for 
wonder that she should have adopted a policy that savored so largely 
of cupidity. The chief regret is that, such trifles were not offered 
direct to the relatives of Whistler, and not given the notoriety of a 
public auction, in which event the world would have known nothing 
of the affair. ms. Sy 











THE PROCESSION OF THE CROSS 


By Prianishnikov 





IN THE CHURCH 
By Josef Chelmonski 





ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


A British correspondent, writing on the sadness of the current 
Royal Academy show, tells of his embarassment in trying to explain 
to a visiting French art connoisseur the ‘‘appalling bad’’ quality of 
the aggregate at Burlington House. ‘‘Quite innocently and in the 





CHRIST AND THE LAW BREAKERS 


By Poljenow 


politest possible manner he asked me,”’ says the correspondent, 
‘‘whether really and seriously the Academy was to be taken as an 
epitome of the British school of painting of the day. What could I 
reply? Both yes and no. Firstly, we have no British school of 
painting. There are a dozen different schools rampaging on Picca- 
dilly walls, but not one that is typical, representative, characteristic, 
and our own. Secondly, there are dozens of talented painters (if not 
more than talented) who decline to submit their work to the haphaz- 
ard methods of the hanging committee. Thirdly, the average stan- 
dard of painting, whether as regards spirit, color, method, technical 
skill, imagination, or sentiment, as shown at Burlington House, is 
generally admitted to be below rather than above that of British art 
throughout the United Kingdom.”’ 

# The Whitechapel Art Gallery at the east end of London recently 
held a fine exhibition of Dutch painting, in which pictures by Rem- 
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brandt and Hals were the great attractions. The Rembrandt was 
Earl Spencer’s ‘‘ William of Orange as a Boy.’’ The collection was 
gathered under the auspices of a committee of Dutch artists, Josef 
Israéls heading the list. The aim of the gallery is to enlarge the 
interests of the dwellers in East London. Two or three exhibitions, 
each having some central idea, are held each year. Some of the 
objects shown are borrowed from the national collections, others are 
lent by dealers, or private owners. The three exhibitions held last 
year were visited by 365,000 persons, a daily attendance of about 
4,000. No admission fee is charged, but catalogues cost a penny. 
& The beautiful art of miniature-painting has revived in London 
since the organization of a society for its encouragement. Sir 
William B. Richmond is the president and fifteen prominent painters 
are honorary members; and the annual exhibitions held at the 
Modern Gallery are increasing in range of style and brilliancy of 
technique. Portraits, subject-pictures, landscapes, sculpture, medal- 
lions, repouseé, and other miniature works are admissible at the 
regular exhibitions, but miniatures on old-fashioned lines are mainly 
shown. The exhibition of this year was unusually large and excel- 
lent in quality. There were nearly a hundred exhibitors, with two 
hundred and forty works. Sir William B. Richmond, Sir Edward 
J. Poynter, Edward T. Gregory, Briton Riviere, and Clarence Whaite 
had small Jandscapes or studies for portraits, but the modern minia- 
tures were the most interesting works, and some of them were painted 
with exquisite delicacy and refinement. Mrs. Gertrude Massey had 
a lovely little miniature of the Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, conspicu- 
ous for daintiness of coloring and beauty of line, and there were 
admirable likenesses of George Cavendish Bontinck, Miss Lily Han- 
bury, Lord James of Hereford, Miss Lily Brayton, Sir Sidney 
Waterlow, and Hon. Charles Brand. Mrs. Mabel Lee-Hankey had 
charming miniatures of children, and a pretty group entitled ‘‘Sum- 
mer Days,’’ with yellow roses painted with delicacy. Mr. Sainton 
has a pair of spring and autumn idyls with graceful figures and fine 
coloring; and Lionel Heath had one of the best miniatures—a lady 
in black, with an old-fashioned picturesque hat. There were many 
miniatures of children, and not a few dogs’ heads. The picturesque 
costumes of the eighteenth century were lacking, but the modern 
miniatures had a charm and loveliness peculiarly their own. 

# Many art treasures of considerable value were destroyed recently 
by the burning of the Wiltshire mansion of Blunson Abbey. Among 
the articles were a number of fine old pictures of the Dutch school, 
and Turner’s famous ‘‘Grand Canal of Venice,’’ which at Mendel’s 
sale, in 1875, brought the price of £7,350. 

& The jury of the Salon des Artists Francaise has awarded a medal 
to the American artist, Seymour Thomas, for his portrait of Henry 
Vignaud, secretary of the United States embassy: 
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# The annual meeting of the Paris Society of American Painters was 
held recently for the election of officers. The president, W. F. 
Dannat, who has been president for several years, was unanimously 
re-elected. Walter McEwan and Gari Melchers were elected vice- 
presidents, J. L. Stewart treasurer, and Eugene La Chaise secretary. 
* The Society of Oil Painters in London has become weary of 
reviewing masses of pictures each year, which were submitted only 
to be rejected, and has concluded hereafter to confine its exhibitions 
to works of members. This will affect several American artists who 
have been successful at the exhibitions of the society. 

* Among the important additions to the sculpture at the Paris 
Luxembourg Museum are Hanneaux’s “‘Syren,’’ which won a medal 
in last year’s Salon; Henri Riviére’s fine group, in marble, ‘‘Two 
Sorrows”’; Injalbert’s ‘‘Faun’’; Barrias’s ‘‘ Nature Lifting her Veil’’ ; 
and Gustave Michel's ‘‘ Thought.’’ 

& The Paris exhibition of the masterpieces of the eighteenth-century 
French painters opened May 14th last. The exhibition contained 
noteworthy examples of Watteau, Boucher, Chardin, Latour, ete. 

#& Rosa Bonheur’s celebrated ‘‘horse,’’ a model for many painters, 
has been given by her heir, Mlle. Klumpke, to a well-known sculp- 
tor, M. Alfred Boucher. The animal will spend the rest of its days 
in the fields, with a small donkey as companion. 

# The death at Edinburg is announced of D. W. Stevenson, a well- 
known scclptor. Mr. Stevenson's work was largely of a popular 
character. He did ‘‘Highland Mary’’ for Dunoon, the statue of 
Tannahill for Paisley, two colossal statues of Burns—one for Toronto, 
the other for Leith. He also assisted in the sculptural decoration of 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

&® The next exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers will open at the New Gallery in London in 
January, 1905. The admissions to the exhibition recently brought 
to a close in London numbered about 25,000. 
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CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The sale of the art collection of the Baronne de Gargon took place 
recently in the Galerie Georges Petit, and resulted in a total of 
230,990f. ($46,198). A picture by De Neuville, entitled ‘‘La 
Passerelle de Styring Vendel,’’ a stirring scene from the Franco- 
Prussian War, reached the high figure of 35,000f. ($7,000). ‘‘Le 
Sault aux Blesses,’’ by M. 
Edouard Detaille, was 
bought by M. Foinard at 
the very low price of 5, 100f. 
($1.020). The biggest price 
of the day was 95,000f. 
($19,000), with which M. 
Georges Noenschell ob- 
tained a series of five Beau- 
vais tapestries of the Louis 
XIV. epoch, and tapestries 
not inthe best condition at 
that. Flemish tapestry of 
the sixteenth century, re- 
presenting David’striumph, 
went to M. Bernheim for 
1g,500f. ($3,900). 

# At the sale of Princess 
Mathilde’s art collection, 
the extraordinary price of 
$22,000 was paid by Comte 
de Camondo for the portrait 


A LITTLE GIRL of an unknown nobleman 


By Briillow by an unknown painter of 

the French school of the 
eighteenth century. The painting is a masterpiece, and is said to 
have been bought years ago by the princess for only $25. Two 


paintings by Liepolo, representing the carnival at Venice, were pur- 
chased for 68,o00f. by M. Leroux de Villiers. Another painting, 
‘*St. Mark’s Square in Venice,’’ by Guardi, was purchased for 
41,000f. by Francois Flameng. The second picture, ‘* The Grand 
Canal at Venice,’’ by the same painter, brought 25,o0of. from the 
Baron Henry de Rothschild. A portrait by Jean Verspronck 
brought 31,000f. <A tiny portrait of a man of the German school of 
the sixteenth century brought 20,0o0of. A portrait by Van Dyck, 
‘‘The Wife of Snyders,’’ brought 15,000f. 
188 
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# A picture sale which took place in Christie’s rooms the other day 
was productive of some prices that are really instructive. They 
should, moreover, be of special interest to Americans, for it is usu- 
ally toward the American market that the corresponding pictures, or 
at any rate pictures of this kind, ultimately travel. These particular 
pictures came from the collection of the late Right Hon. Charles 
Seale Hayne, who 
was a member of 
Parliament, a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, and 
paymaster- general 
in his administra- 
tion. Raphael, 
Titian, Velasquez, 
Veronese, Correg- 
gio, Da Vinci— 
these were some of 
the grand oldnames 
that brought to- 
gether a crowd of 
Englishand foreign 
dealers. The Da 
Vinci brought 
£1,071. True, 
this would be no 
price for a genuine 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
but it was a good 
enough sum for a 
Bernardino Luini. 
By Cardinal Fesch PORTRAIT OF DAHL 

and by Davenport By Perow 

Bromley, who pur- 

chased this work from the Cardinal, it was considered a Luini. It was 
Waagen, the author of ‘‘Art Treasures in Great Britain,’’ who first 
thought it a Da Vinci, and later owners have gladly agreed with him. 
Had the large company assembled at Christie's been of the same opin- 
ion this ‘‘ Virgin and Child’’ would doubtless have brought 4 10,000 or 
more. The last time it appeared at public auction the price was £420. 
This was at the E. H. Lawrence sale, in 1892. Raphael, another 
‘*Virgin and Child,’’ brought from Italy by Mr. Sanford, sold to Mr. 
Wright of Upton, and bought of him by J. P. Anderton, realized in the 
sale of Anderton’s collection in 1857, the sum of £152 5s. Nowithas 
dropped to £78 15s. The Titian, a large full length of Philip II. of 
Spain from the collection of Louis Philippe brought 4173 5s. A 
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Veronese of almost the same size, - ‘*Death of Procris,’’ was on 
- point of being knocked down at 430, but suddenly spurted up to 
£315. It ws painted for the Emperor Rudolph, presented by him 
to the King of Spain, and brought from Mz idrid by a. Bonz = 
The Correggio, a *‘Reprobate Tormented,’’ went for 452 
third of its last auction price—and the Velasquez, a ‘co 








struggled up to £21. Among the Dutch pictures everybody was 
surprised to see a fruit and still life subject by De Heem run up to 
4630. It was bought by a German dealer. On the other hand, a 


large Snyders, ‘ ‘Dogs Ou: irreling Over Meat,’’ which a dozen years 
ago brought £105 in the Earl of Clancarty’s sale, was now knocked 
down at £2 2s. A set of Hogarths, numbering six, and representing 
the ‘‘Harlot’s Progress,’’ is also worthy of note. The catalogue 
stated that ‘‘this is the first series of these subjects that Hogarth 
painted, and they are probably his earliest works. They wer e bought 
by Alderman Beckford and given by him to a near ana on ‘his 
purchasing at Hogarth’s sale the second set, five of which were unfor- 
tunately destroyed by fire at Fonthill. This series brought only 
£33 12s. 

# At Christie’s recently a sum of more than £125,000 ($625,000) 
was realized at a picture sale. A ‘‘Portrait of a Lady,’’ by J. M. 
Nattier, signed and dated 1745, brought the best price, Messrs. 
Colnaghi being the purchasers, at 3,100 guineas ($16,275). Fora 
voung lady seated reading a letter, by G. Lerburg, Messrs. Agnew 
paid 1,300 guineas ($6,825). The portrait of Lady Comte, by 5. 
Hoppner, R.A., was bought by Mr. Wertheimer for 520 guineas 
($2,730). The portrait of Master Hay, afterward Captain Hay, by 
Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., went to Mr. Lawrie for 700 guineas ($3,175). 
And ‘‘The Head of a Girl,’’ an oval, by Watteau, brought 500 guineas 
($2,625), the purchaser being M. Coureau. 
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SELECT STUDIES FROM THE STUDIOS 


The following five plates are the first of a series of notable studies 
which will appear in BRUSH AND PENCIL, and which will doubtless 
be appreciated not less by the layman than by the student and the 
professional artist. Studies are the artists’ shorthand method of 
expression—they are notes, instantaneous records, glimpses of the 
ideal—and they often have a beauty and a force that are ‘‘ painted 
out’’ of the finished pictures. Many studios will be visited and many 
kinds of work presented—studies of type, character, expression, 
pose, drapery, form, action, and so forth—and the value and charm 





of the sketches will be sufficient warrant for their appearance. 
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CRAYON STUDY 
By J sef Kriwer 
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STUDY OF A HUNGARIAN SHEPHERD 


By 


Alexander Wagner 
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SCENE FROM AN OPERETTA 
By Daniel Vierge 


THE PASSING OF DANIEL VIERGE, MASTER 
ILLUSTRATOR 


There died less than a month ago—to be specific, on May 11 last 
—in a little house at Boulogne-sur-Seine, in which he had lived for 
more than twenty years, one of the most picturesque and at the same 
time most notable figures in nineteenth-century pictorial art—-Daniel 
Vierge. So retiring was he in his life, so obscure was he despite the 
glories of his achievements, or shall we say so thoughtless, so forget- 
ful, so ignorant was the public that had enjoyed his work, that scarce 
a line was printed to chronicle the passing of one of the most tower- 
ing geniuses in his particular branch of art the world has ever known. 
He has been termed, with more truth than usually attaches to such 
ex-cathedra statements, the ‘‘father of modern illustration." No 
less a judge than Meissonier said of him that he and Menzel were the 
greatest draftsmen of the century; and authorities no less respected 
have been equally appreciative of his attainments and his influence 
on his fellow-artists. Vierge’s life was one of almost unprecedented 
toil, of tragic partial eclipse, of heroic struggle against misfortune, in 
which he was victor; and there is a peculiar irony of fate, especially 
in view of the legacy he has left to the pictorial art of the press, in 
his thus passing away, not merely unsung but heartiessly unnoticed. 

For over a quarter of a century his art has been nothing less than 
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SCENE FROM AN OPERA BOUFFE 
By Daniel Vierge 


a leaven in pictorial work executed for reproductive purposes. His 
sketches have been studies for lesser men, and his disciples and imi- 
tators have been legion in number. Small tribute would it have been 
if the illustrated press, which owes so much to his labors, had gener- 
ously noted his death and concurred in sounding his praises. To-day 
pictorial art in the daily newspapers and the monthly magazines is 
one of the most enjoyable, as it is one of the most educating influ- 
ences of the age, and the particular service that Vierge rendered to 
that art was, that he found it a dead, lifeless, stereotyped thing, and 
left it one of the most vital powers of the times. Almost a decade 
ago one thoughtful writer, August F. Jaccaci, said, pertinently: 
‘*Vierge has been rarely fortunate in seeing during his lifetime 
and under the impulse he has given the advance of even the inferior 
productions of the craft. They try now to masquerade in the new 
costume, to assume some character and invention, and they possess 
at least a semblance of verity heretofore ignored. What mattered a 
subject to the early illustrators? Day and night effects, gay and sad 
events, scenes of savage or civilized life, peasants and aristocrats, 
were cast by them in the same artificial, expressionless mold. As onthe 
walls of an Egyptian temple there defile a monotonous procession 
of hieratic figures, endlessly repeating one profile, gesture, costume, 
expression, so the old pictorial newspapers, presented a repetition of 
wooden types and conventional elements arranged in the same stereo- 
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typed manner. Comparing the Paris L’Illustration or Le Monde 
Illustré of twenty-five years ago with that of to-day one cannot but 
be struck by the definiteness and suggestiveness of the present pic- 
tures. The best among them give not only scenes snatched from 
reality, living people in living attitudes, but they render the very 
atmosphere, the ambient of reality, and with black and white go so 
far as to suggest color. In the face of such progress it is remarkable 
how little recognition, other than material, illustration receives. The 
world at large, while enjoying it, is wont to consider it a branch of 
utilitarian and therefore not of pure or of high art; not reflecting, 
apparently, that art is art wherever it be found, and moreover that 
much of the greatest art of the world was born to subserve practical 
ends.”’ 

For one man by his example and influence to have accomplished 
this reformation is certainly worthy of note. One of the most 
remarkable developments of modern times has been the progress of 
art for illustrative purposes; and while the perfecting of mechanical 
processes and the general elevation of the standard of art in sculpture 
and painting have been factors in this development, the progress 
made has been due very largely to the efforts of a few gifted men. 
Of these Vierge was not merely the pioneer, but the consistent, 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “DON PABLO DE SECOVIA” 
By Daniel Vierge 
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conscientious, devoted champion and promoter of the movement 
he himself had inaugurated—a record that has its meed of glory. 

The significance of these words will scarcely be comprehended 
without a careful study of the history of the illustrated press, which 
is here practically out of the question. Suffice it to say that when 
invention rendered possible the cheap and expeditious reproduction 
of pictures, illustrations became a demand little less than a passion 
with the public. Pictures became not merely embellishments for the 
newspaper and magazine page, but part and parcel of the record of 
current events, a means of imparting to the mind directly by the 
medium of line and color a knowledge and an appreciation of scenes 
that even the most gifted writer could not impart by the medium of 
mere words. 

How positive the public’s demand was, how insatiable the multi- 
tude were in their craving, how exacting the rank and file of readers 
became in their requirements, is shown by the history of the pictorial 
press. Those publications which gave the amplest and truest pic- 
torial record became not merely the most popular but the most 
valuable, and those which refused or neglected their pictorial possi- 
bilities were hopelessly left in the race. It will readily be seen that 
at the outset crudity, superficiality, lack of artistic quality domi- 
nated the printed page. Illustrations were made by prescription, 
and, as Jaccaci intimates, one formula or one set of formule answered 





COTILLON AT A BALL 
«By Daniel Vierge 
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[ILLUSTRATION FROM *“ PABLO DE SEGOVIE” 
By Daniel Vierge 


for the host of so-called illustrators. What the sketch artists needed 
was a seer with penetration enough to perceive that illustration was a 
new art with boundless possibilities; not merely that, but that it was 
an art with inherent worth and dignity comparable with the fine arts, 
whose ‘‘masters’’ were adored by the cultured public. It needed, 
further, a man brave enough in his convictions and devoted enough 
to his purpose to throw his whole soul into the perfecting of the new 
art, and thereby to compel the placing of it where it rightly belonged 
among the means of human pleasure and advancement. 

Such a man was Vierge. He recognized at the outset that illus- 
tration by its very newness was an art without precedent, without 
masters, without schools, or stumbling-blocks of any sort, and that it 
remained for the individual workers to make a law each for himself, 
to meet the difficulties of daily experience, and to invent each for 
himself rules to overcome such difficulties. With this theory, crystal- 
lized into a conviction, he utterly rejected the crude makeshifts and 
the senseless, soulless copyism of his day, and he undertook by con- 
scientious study to incorporate in his sketches the same verity, life, 
spirit that the acknowledged masters of painting incorporated in their 
work. As a consequence, the pictures he drew became little less 
than a revelation to his fellow-artists. His methods became their 
methods, and his ambition their ambition. From the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War, when Vierge was given a place on the staff 
of Le Monde Illustré, his art in a sense became a vogue. Servile 
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imitation for a time, it is true, ran rampant. But the better class of 
artists, who disdained to be copyists or imitators, caught Vierge’s 
spirit only, and there was inaugurated that generous rivalry for the 
attainment of verity, character, local coloring, and all that goes 
toward making a true work of art, that has resulted in the marvelous 
development of pictorial] art for reproductive purposes. And it is 
not a reflection on the painter of easel pictures, but a merited tribute 


BASHI-BAZOUKS RETURNING FROM A RAIDING EXPEDITION 
By Daniel Vierge 


to the sketch makers for reproductive purposes to say, that the 
‘*shop’’ artists in point of versatility, abbreviated, forceful expression, 
the acquisition of truthful local coloring, and the delineation of 


‘ 


character have far outstripped the “‘studio’’ artists. 

The life of Vierge is one of deepest interest, not merely on 
account of the patient fortitude with which he struggled to perfect 
his art, but also on account of the misfortune which well nigh ended 
his brilliant career. He was born in Madrid, and his early years 
were passed under the most favorable auspices. His father, Vincente 
Urrabieta Oritz, though a mere artisan, was celebrated as the most 
effective illustrator in Spain in his day. The boy followed his 
father’s example, and could draw almost as soon as he could walk. 
In a word, he received both inspiration and guidance from his father. 
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So carefully had he been trained, that at the age of thirteen he was 
received with honors into the highest class of the Fine Arts Acad- 
emy at Madrid. There he remained and worked for five years, 


MENDICANTS, CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE, DURING HOLY WEEK 
By Daniel Vierge 


having as his companions in the school such men as Villegas, Rico, 
Madrazo, and Carbonero, who subsequently became famous artists. 

From the academy at Madrfd he went to Paris, where with char- 
acteristic zeal and application he devoted himself to his studies, 
supporting himself the meanwhile by making little pictures, for 
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which he found a ready sale. Throughout his career it was one of 
Vierge’s principles never to indulge in studio compositions, indeed 
never to make a drawing without adequate, authentic data; and even 


THE INFANTA 
By Daniel Vierge 


in these early days he adhered strictly to this practice. He uni- 
formly chose scenes from the life about him—-streets, markets, fétes, 
fairs, types of character, etc.—and the popularity of his early efforts 
was due to the fact that publishers saw in them the witness of a 
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pictorial genius, which was lacking in the average sketch artist of 
the day. They were seeking for new blood and they found it in him. 

The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War proved the turning 
point in his career. Like many another stranger in Paris at the time 
he was urged to leave the city, and he was on the point of returning 
to Madrid when an opening was made for him on the staff of Le 
Monde Illustré. This was chance after his own heart, and he 





INTERIOR OF ARAB SHOEMAKER’S TENT 
By Daniel Vierge 


accepted the position with alacrity. Those were stirring times, 
pregnant with great opportunities for artistic work, and Vierge met 
all the requirements of his position in a way that probably no other 
artist could or would have met them. He was loyal to his creed 
never to invent scenes or draw from hearsay; and as a result he daily 
courted danger in the trenches, in the barracks, in the prisons, and 
refuges, in order to make his pictures from life and thus have them 
instinct with truth. The multitude of drawings that he made of the 
war are thus all faithful transcripts, absolutely true to fact, and per- 
meated with the very spirit of the scenes depicted. 

The connection thus made with Le Monde Illustré lasted for 
twelve years, and it is safe enough to say that no artist Paris has 
ever known produced a greater output of sketches in the same length 
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of time, or did work so varied in character or of so high a degree of 

excellence. The spirited war scenes he made were, in a sense, his 

first introduction to the public, and predictions were not wanting 

that on the resumption of peace, when the events to be recorded by 

the pictorial press would of necessity drop to the level of common- 

place occurrences, the 

art of Vierge would lose 

much of its vigor and 

effectiveness. But the 

artist stood the test and 

disappointed the wise- 

acres. In the common 

routine of his daily du- 

ties he proved that great 

or unusual events were 

not necessary for great 

art. When the unusual 

stimulus was gone he 

did not sink to the level 

of current productions 

even as great an artist 

as Meissonier was guilty 

of this sort of a lapse. 

He had set himself a 

standard, and he re- 

mained loyal to it. For 

over twenty years his 

every drawing wasa les- 

son. He set himself 

the task imposed by the 

highest possible concep- 

tion of his art—‘‘to ren- 

der sensations and im- 

pressions; to express the 

ILLUSTRATION FROM “SPANISH TALES” vision, mental and phys- 

By Daniel Vierge ical, of beings and things 

in the sz/ieu and atmos- 

phere to which they belong; to show movements, attitudes, gestures, 

play of physiognomy, the thousand aspects of dress, of architecture, 

according to the dimness or exaltation of the light; to attempt effects 

considered impossible; to say so much that none had dared to say 
before.”’ 

He never lacked material suited to his needs—what true artist 
ever did?—-and he never abated one jot or tittle his intense enthusi- 
asm, never yielded to the temptation of cultivating mere virtuosity, 
never for a moment succumbed to indifference or lost his ‘‘spirit of 




































work.’’ He pictured the drama with all its glitter and frivolity, 
balls and social functions, pageants and catastrophies, the civil wars 
of Spain and the struggle in the East, typical scenes in France and 
in his native land, Seville fairs and bull-fights, in short, everything 


that the current 
news of the day 
suggested as suit- 
able material for 
sketches to _ illus- 
trate the printed 
page. From first 
to last he was a 
student, conscien- 
tiously making 
studies for ephem- 
eral sketches as 
though he were 
about to make en- 
during works of 
art. He was ever 
dignified, never 
flippant, ever too 
earnest to be guilty 
of being ‘‘smart.’’ 
When at last he 
severed his connec- 
tion with Le Monde 
Illustré, he and a 
few other gifted 
artists founded La 
Vie Moderne, and 
for this journal he 
did much of his 
best work. 
Finally the 
crash came in 1881, 
while he was busily 
engaged in making 
an illustration. 
Probably through 
sheer physical col- 


lapse, resulting from keying himself up to the arduous toil necessitat- 
ed by his daily routine of duties, he was stricken with paralysis. In an 
instant he utterly lost. memory, the power of speech, and the use of 
his right arm. For a time the shock was absolute in its pathetic and 
deplorable results—the foremost illustrative artist of France, for he 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “GIL BLAS” 
By Daniel Vierge 
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had long since ceased to. be a Spaniard other than by birth, was 
nothing more than a half-imbecile paralytic, jabbering incoherently 
and almost powerless to help himself. Gradually, however, memory 
reasserted itself, speech was restored, and a little action was restored 


STREET OF MERCIAN VILLAGE DURING A FLOOD 
By Daniel Vierge 


to the paralyzed right side. Then came one of the most heroic 
struggles recorded in art history. As his faculties were restored fin 
advance of his benumbed physical members, Vierge realized that his 
beloved art was lost to him forever unless he could overcome the 
disabilities in which fate had involved him. Sheer will-power proved 
his salvation, and he set to work resolutely to educate his left hand 
to do what his cunning right hand had formerly done. He was not 
naturally ambidextrous, and the undertaking was enormous. | But 
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By Daniel Vierge 
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persistence, patience, heroic resolution won the day, and Vierge 
finally acquired the ability to draw with his left hand, and virtually 
duplicate the quality of work that he had been wont to do with his 
right. 

Naturally he now had to work slowly and painfully. His useful- 
ness for the daily or weekly press, which is inexorable in its demands 
and imposes the harshest conditions on its workers, was past, and 
during the latter years of his life he devoted himself exclusively to 
book illustration, in which he was accorded the privilege of working 
leisurely. In this new enterprise he was no less a signal success than 
he was in the days when he courted dangers for the sake of authentic 
data and faced the ‘‘grind’’ of daily duties. Indeed, a new power 
grew out of his disabilities—he developed an interpretative sense that 
he probably did not realize he possessed. By many it is thought 
that his masterpiece of pen-and-ink drawing is an illustration for the 
old Spanish classic, the ‘‘Tacafo,’’ of Quevedo, a novel probably 
inspired by Cervantes, half philosophical and half satirical in charac- 
ter, which offered large possibilities for the play of an appreciative 
and humorous sense. 

Vierge’s art has probably been studied by no one so carefully as 
by August F. Jaccaci, who has contributed several appreciative 
articles on the master to the press. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
to close this short notice by quoting a few words of appreciation by 
this writer. Says Jaccaci: 

‘‘As a draftsman with the pen, Vierge combines in a high degree 
the widely diverse qualities which distinguish the old painters in their 
occasional use of the pen, and the modern artists who have dedicated 
themelves to this branch of art. The old pen-drawings, simple notes 
from nature, studies of figures or compositions made in reference to 
future paintings, are emphatically expressive of the artist’s idea. 
Not admitting of delicate minutiz, but large of treatment, as of 
conception, they show one of the sides of the man of many parts, 
and with slight means say well all they wish to say. 

‘Unlike the old painters, the modern specialists, regarding the 
pen as fully adapted to the interpretation of nature and the rendering 
of their own creations, have achieved excellence in the line in which 
we usually reach excellence nowadays—in the line of technic. Speak- 
ing generally, therefore, one might say that they depend upon the 
execution, while their predecessors depended upon the idea. In 
Vierge’s pen-and-ink drawings these two contending elements are 
united. They are clever beyond any one’s cleverness, and in the 
most varied manner. Mr. Pennell well says, that if any professional 
thinks he has invented some new mode of rendering, he has only to 
look at Vierge’s sketches to find himself mistaken. No one has 
reached such mastery in any of the different styles, simple or compli- 
cated, of pen-work. No matter how made, his sketches always com- 
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pose a sort of dainty filigree: pure blacks, pearl-gray tints, isolated 
lines forming exquisite combinations which, irrespective of subject, 
fascinate the eye. That these lines are few, admirably chosen, 
expressive of character, form, and texture, becomes evident only 
after one is struck by the first seductive impression of the ensemble. 
In looking more attentively, it seems impossible that simple black 
lines on white paper should be made to tell so much: ihe strong 
relief of the foreground, the airy indistinctness of distance, the differ- 
ences in materials, the sheen or dullness of stuffs, the very substance 
of flesh and bone. And to express it all in so subtle a way that it 
baffles analysis! 
But they do this 
admirably, and 
what they cannot 
say aloud they seem 
to suggest. 

‘“‘However, 
Vierge’s technic, 
extraordinarily fine 
though it is, is of 
secondary import- 
ance. Like the old 
painters, he uses it 
as a means to an 
end. His medium, 
WEIGHING THE JOCKEY infinitely finer, more 
By Daniel Vierge complicated, and 

more resourceful 
than theirs, is, like theirs, a costume that, becoming the living figure, 
would lose all beauty if thrown over a puppet. What distinctly sepa- 
rates Vierge from the purely picturesque school, over which master 
rendering holds tyrannic sway, is the versatility and the grandeur of 
his ideas and inventions. That is what, with his worship of truth, 
his broad human sympathy, his sensibility, and his sense of measure, 
he gives expression to in a form exquisitely wrought, but not man- 
nered, and what prevents the richness and abundance of his pictur- 
esque instinct from asserting themselves unduly. 

‘‘A drawing full of relief, extraordinarily good and true; the 
choice of the best effect, of the typical gesture, the sobriety of 
details, the great art to sacrifice and let a few necessary accents sing 
out from the ensemble—all combine to make his creations what they 
are, and it is after a careful process of choosing and pruning, after 
many preliminary studies, that those superbly free pen-and-ink draw- 
ings which seem improvised are finally made. Much of their charms 
come, no doubt, from their admirable freshness and crispness, their 
unequaled grace of rendering, but their value lies far beyond.’’ 


BE. C.. WELLS. 
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CERAMICS, HAND DECORATED 


PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WORLD'S 
DESIGNERS 


The forty examples of pottery given in the preceding plates are 
the first installment of a special feature of BRUSH AND PENCIL, 
which will aim hereafter to give in large numbers the best designs of 
art workers and artistic manufacturers. The achievements of de- 
signers are no less high art than are those of painters and sculptors, 
albeit they have a utilitarian end. They are all strivings after the 
beautiful in line and color. The illustrations given will have a great 
value to students and professional workers, keeping them posted as 
to what their fellow-craftsmen are doing; and will have special inter- 
est to art lovers from their intrinsic grace and charm. Care will be 
taken to give room in successiue issues of the magazine to every form 
of art work. Grouping many examples of design in one plate econo- 
mizes space and makes possibie the presentation of more specimens 
than any other form of treatment would permit. Occasionally, as 
opportunity offers, a representative showing will be made, as in this 
issue, of some one kind ot work, but more frequently different kinds 
of artistic product will be shown in the same issue. 
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VALLEY SCENE 
By E. T. Hurley 


SOME RECENT ETCHINGS BY E. T. HURLEY 





A couple of decades ago etching in this country was at the height 
of its popularity, and American etchers gave promise of rivaling the 
world in the quantity and quality of their output. For a number of 
years many of the most gifted of our native artists were devotees of the 
needle. A generous rivalry sprang up among those who had a talent for 
this sort of art work, and the successes of one artist proved in a marked 
measure a stimulus to the others. Workers with the needle banded 
together into clubs, gave notable exhibitions, and elicited the admira- 
tion of connoisseurs, not merely in this country, but also in the Old 
World. Scarce an art dealer but took pride in offering to the public 
his portfolios of American etchings. Then, at the zenith of well- 
merited popularity, came the ‘‘manufactured’’ etching, and commer- 
cialism in this country virtually killed the interest both of the artist 
and the dealer. 

One by one the artists forsook their needles. The dealers rele- 
gated their portfolios to the lumber-room, and soon general apathy 
took the place of zeal and enthusiasm. To-day etching is almost 
wholly in the hands of students and a few amateur and _ professional 
artists who practice it sporadically as a pastime. Indeed so indiffer- 
ent have artists become on the subject, that many of the etchers who 
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attained celebrity in this country twenty or more years ago did not 
even deign to answer the appeal sent out by the committee appointed 
to prepare a representative exhibit of American etchings for the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, and others—as Pennell, for instance— 
refused to permit their work to be shown. 

In this general decline—demise one, perhaps, had better say—it 
is pleasing to make note of the efforts of the few who maintain or 
seek to cultivate an interest inthe art. One of these is E. T. Hurley, 
of Cincinnati, a number of whose recent plates are herewith repro- 
duced. With Mr. Hurley etching is purely a matter of diversion, 
and is a direct outgrowth partly of his love of sketching and partly of 
the pleasure he takes in experimenting. Many of his plates are studies 
of trees and strivings for landscape effects, while others are odd nooks 
and corners in and about Cincinnati that lend themselves to pictur- 
esque treatment. None of them have been executed with a view to 
making them an art-store product, and this doubtless accounts for 
the fact that many of his selections of subjects are scarcely such as 
would appeal to the average print-buyer. 

That Mr. Hurley has mastered his art no one would contend, 
least of all himself. But that he has executed plates of rare strength 
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SCREENED BY TREES 
By E. T. Hurley 
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and beauty 
every one 
who has ex- 
amined his 
collection 
will readily 
admit. The 
selection 
here re- 
produced 
would 
prompt the 
ee Ss A Ky i wish that 

\ ’ Mr. Hurley 
; were lessan 
| ; ' etcher for 
his own 
pleasure, 
less devot- 


ed to stud- 
ies and experiments, and more given to catering to the wants of 


those who delight in the beautiful pictorial effects that can only be 
obtained with the needle. As yet one suspects the young etcher has 
scarcely taken himself seriously, has scarcely realized his own possi- 
bilities with the copper-plate. Much of his work shows an economy 
of line and a richness of effect that are truly surpising, while other 
plates, more carefully worked up, are too suggestive of the sketch 
artist with pen and ink. Such errors of judgment or execution, how- 
ever, as he may have been guilty of will doubtless readily be cor- 
rected, and it is to be hoped that the young etcher will not follow 
the example of his American predecessors, and in devotion to a more 
popular or more lucrative form of art, abandon his needle, and bury 
his plates in his own portfolios. 

Mr. Hurley’s interest in art dates from the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, in 1893, from which great enterprise he returned to his 
home with the determination to make art his profession. He entered 
the Art Academy at Cincinnati, and subsequently studied under 
Frank Duveneck, by whom he was regarded as one of his most prom- 
ising pupils. Duveneck, it will be remembered, was one of the bril- 
liant etchers in the early eighties, and it is not unlikely that Hurley’s 
interest in the copper-plate is due to his association with his master 
and a reverent admiration of the latter’s achievements in etching. 
Hurley is widely known asa pen-and-ink and crayon sketch artist, 
having given many exhibitions of this class of work, and he has latterly 
appeared in many exhibitions of oil-paintings, in which his canvases 
have excited the most favorable comment. ELBERT HUGHES. 
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STUDY OF APPLE-TREE 
By E. T. Hurley 














GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
ciation opened on May 2Ist, and will continue to July 11th. The 
jury of selection consisted of Frank Duveneck, Paul Jones, George 
Debereiner, L. H. Meakin, Miss Dixie Selden, Miss Henrietta 
Wilson, C. J. Barnhorn, and C. S. Kaelin. 

& The first American Photographic Salon will be held December 5 
to 17, 1904, at the Clausen Galleries, 381 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Camera Club of New York 
and the Salon Club of America. Many prominent men are named as 
patrons of;the event, including John Hay, Secretary of State, Sena- 
tors Platt and Depew, Governor Odell, and Mayor McClellan. The 
jury will be composed of well-known artists, with John La Farge as 
chairman. The exhibition is open to all amateur and professional 
photographers throughout the world, but only those works which 
give evidence of artistic feeling in subject and execution will be 
accepted. 

& The exhibiton of the lithographs by Eugéne Isabey, the famous 
French marine painter, recently opened at the Lenox Library, New 
York, included a number of views in picturesque French towns, such 
as Caen, Dieppe, Rouen, and Honfleur, made between 1840 and 
1850, before the mania for demolitions had set in. They were more 
valuable for their records of curious old houses and streets than as art 
works. Paris 
also has 
been hold- 
ing an ex- 
hibition of 
the paint- 
ings of this 
Eugéne Is- 
abey, who 
was born 
in 1804, and 
of his father 
Jean Isa- 
bey, one of 
the greatest 
of minia- 
ture-paint- 
ers. Jean 
was born in 





THE BLUFF AT TWILIGHT 
By E. T. Hurley 
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Nancy in 1767, and studied under the historical painter David. His 
first success was a medallion portrait of Marie Antoinette. In later 
years he became the favorite painter of Napoleon, for whom he made 
the hundreds of miniatures distributed by the emperor throughout 
Europe as gifts. The son, Eugéne, whose lithographs were displayed 
at the Lenox, dis- 
dained miniature 
work and won his 
greatest successes 
with historical pic- 
tures, such as his 
** Marriage of Henry 
IV.,’’ pictures of 
wrecks at sea, lug- 
gers running to port 
in a hurricane, etc. 
# Two large wall 
paintings forthe 
governor's recep- 
tion-room in the 
state capitol of 
Minnesota have been 
assigned to F. D. 
Millet and Douglas 
Volk. Millet will 
show the treaty at 
Traverse des Sioux, 
Volk will paint 
Father Hennepin 
discovering the falls 
of St. Anthony. 
& The Chicago Art 
Institute has just 
celebrated its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary. 
tt ih a cog It owns property 
y E. T. Hurley 

now worth almost 
$4,000,000. No special ceremonies were held. Marshall Field, Fer- 
dinand Peck, Charles E. Hamill, and Murry Nelson organized the in- 
stitute May 24, 1879. W.M.R. French and Charles L. Hutchinson 
are two members of the first board of trustees, who still hold office. 
The prosperity of the institute was slow at the start, but by the time 
of the World’s Fair it had money enough to erect its present home. 
# The Metropolitan Museum of Art is facing a lawsuit brought by 
Ernesto Biondi, the Italian sculptor, to compel the museum to carry 
out an alleged contract to exhibit Biondi’s large group, ‘‘Saturnalia.’’ 
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This is the big composition showing Romans in their period of deca- 
dence, with a group of frenzied men and women, hand in hand, as 
the principal feature, which won at the Paris Exposition the Grand 
Prix, and which was in a ‘‘side show’’ at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. ‘‘In a moment of incredible ineptitude,’’ says a New York art 
writer, ‘‘the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art allowed the 
group to be sent 
there under some 
sort of agreement to 
be shown. The 
shout of public in- 
dignation was too 
much for Gen. di 
Cesnola and his col- 
leagues, and the 
‘Saturnalia’ has 
been kept hidden, 
until now the sculp- 
tor comes to learn 
the why and where- 
fore. Of course 
this dispute must be 
so arranged that the 
‘Saturnalia’ be not 
publicly exhibited 
by the museum. The 
cry of immorality 
raised against it is 
worth heeding, 
though it would be 
negligible, perhaps, 
if the group were 
smaller and less con- 
: 4 , MT. ADAMS CHURCH 
spicuous. Thefirst 3.5 7. Hurley 
and sufficient reason 
for keeping it out is the lack of enough real artistic interest to com- 
pensate for the intrusion of so blatant and vulgar a piece of modern 
Italian anecdotic sculpture.’”’ 
# The Art Students’ League held its annual exhibition at the 
league rooms in West Fifty-seventh Street recently, when much 
interesting work, especially in the life classes, was shown. The 
prizes and scholarships were awarded as follows: Saltus Prize, antique 
class, $50, Miss Hulda Parton; Robert J. Collier Prize, composition, 
$25, Cerrir Beneker; Collier Prize, $25, illustration, J. Newton 
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Howitt. Scholarships—Portrait class, Miss Florence Choate; 
women’s life drawing, Miss Agnes M. Richmond; women's life 
painting, Miss Hebe Canfield; men’s life drawing, Charles Jaegers; 
men’s life painting, George Macrum; sketch class, John E. Thomp- 
son; composition class, Miss Annis D. Jenkins; illustration class, 
R. Peason Lawrence; DuMond composition class, R. H. Nesbitt. 
# The marble statue of Stephen A. Douglas, which for forty-eight 
years be onged to Colonel R. E. Godell, of Denver, Colorado, has 
been so'd to the state of Illinois and will be placed in the capitol. 
# The Cincinnati Art Museum will soon be enriched by the posses- 
sion of many of the works and treasures of the late Robert Blum, the 
celebrated artist, who proudly claimed Cincinnati as his birthplace. 
The committee which was appointed for the purpose of making selec- 
tions of the works for presentation to various art institutions has 
completed its labors. J. H. Gest, director of the Cincinnati Museum 
Association, was a member of the committee. Mrs. Henrietta Haller, 
sister of the painter, and his sole heir-at-law, authorized the distribu- 
tion through his administrator, William J. Baer. Cincinnati fares 
well in the distribution. One of the treasures, a pastel entitled 
‘*My Studio,’’ has already arrived at the museum. It will also 
receive a water-color entitled ‘‘The Wood Carvers’’; an oil copy 
after Velasquez; all the plates and prints of the artist’s etchings and 
the bust of Blum modeled by Niehaus, from which a bronze cast is 
to be made when finished. It also receives the valuable collection of 
prints collected by the artist during his three years’ stay in Japan. 
The museum has lately received from the Alfred Corning Clark estate 
the painting which was perhaps the most famous of all the artist’s 
works — 
“‘The Lace 
Makers.’ 
It may be 
recalled 
that Blum 
was elected 
an associate 
of theAcad- 
emy of De- 
sign when 
he sent this 
picture to 
one of its 
exhibitions, 
and that on 
showing his 


MONARCH OF THE GLADE second pic- 
By E. T. Hurley ture, ‘‘The 
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Ameya,’”’ a 
few years 
later, he 
was made a 
full acade- 
mician, a 
record of 
rapid accep- 
tance prob- 
ably unpre- 
cedented. 
# At its 
annual 
meeting the 
Pennsyl- 
vania Soci- 
ety of Min- 
iature Painters elected Ludwig E. Faber, president; Louise Wood, 
vice-president; Emily Drayton Taylor, secretary; A. H. Smith, treas- 
urer; and Ellen Witherald Ahrens and Amy Otis, members of the 
executive committee. It was decided to hold the annual exhibition 
of miniatures at 1518 Chestnut Street, from November 7th to Iogth. 
Miniature painters in France and England, as well as throughout the 
United States, have been invited to send pictures. The names of 
the jury which is to pass upon the merits of the works exhibited will 
be announced later. 

# Miss Emily Sartain was elected president of the Plastic Club at 
the seventh annual election. Miss Emma.H. Lochee, Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens, and Miss Beatrice Magill were elected vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Florence W. Fulton, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Mary H. Sinnickson, treasurer; Miss Blanche Dillaye, chairman of 
the building fund committee; Miss Eleanore Plaisted Abbott, chair- 
man committee on designs; and Miss Emily Ritchie Perkins, chair- 
man house committee. 

# At the temporary building of the National Academy of Design, 
New York, the annual meeting and election of the old organization 
were held. The following officers were elected: President, Fred 
Dielman; vice-president, C. Y. Turner; corresponding secretary, 
Will H. Low; treasurer, Lockwood DeForest; council, Herbert 
Adams, R. Swain Gifford, J. H. Alexander, H. Bolton Jones, F. B. 
Millet, Kenyon Cox; academicians, C. C. Curran, Ben Foster, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, A. Phimister Proctor; assocate academicians, Emil 
Carlsen, Walter Gay, F. Louis Mora, Edward W. Redfield, Edmund 
C. Tarbell, Bryson Burroughs, and Gari Melchers. 

# The Fort Wayne School of Art elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. A. E. Bulson, jr.; first vice-president, Mrs. C. B. 
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Woodworth; second vice-president, Mrs. Clark Fairbank; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Katherine Hamilton; board of directors, Mr. Frank 
B. Taylor, Miss Jessie Hamilton, Mrs. Max B. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall S. Mahurin, Mrs. George L. Wall, Miss Margaret Colerick, 
Miss Winch, Miss MacPhail, Mrs. Perry A. Randall, and Mr. Ronald 
Dawson. 

& The board of trustees of the McKinley National Memorial Asso- 
ciation at a meeting in New York decided that a limited and paid 
competition should be instituted for the selection of an architect. 
From those who have already submitted designs the commission 
chose the following: E. Casey, Wilkinson and Macgonegal, A. A. 
Ross, and Guy Lowell. Six other names will be added, and from 
the ten an architect will be chosen. 

# No less than $18,450 was given in prizes to the students of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts who have shown marked pro- 
ficiency in their work and who desire to continue their studies abroad. 
This amount, by far the largest ever awarded by any American insti- 
tution for such purposes, and equal to four times the sum received 
in yearly tuition fees from the students, comes from various funds; 
but most of it, $17,500, from the William Emlen Cresson memorial 
fund, which was presented to the academy three or four years ago 
by Emlen and Priscilla P. Emlen, for the especial purpose of sending 
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bright young Americans to Europe to study art. The moneys at the 
disposal of the academy make it a sort of post-graduate art school. 
# A portrait of Major-General Judson Kilpatrick, U. S. A., has 
been presented to the state of New Jersey by Mrs. Harry M. Morgan, 
wife of the United States consul at Luzerne, Switzerland, and has 
been unveiled in the state capital. Senator Kean made the presenta- 
tion speech. General Kilpatrick was one of the most popular of the 
Federal cavalry officers in the Civil War. He was graduated from 
West Point in 1861, and at once went into the army as a lieutenant 
of artillery. In August of that year he was made lieutenant-colonel 
of a New York cavalry regiment, and from then on his promotion 
was rapid. He received brevets for bravery on several occasions, and 
especially distinguished himself in the campaign in Georgia, in which 
he commanded a cavalry division. For his services there he was 
brevetted colonel. He was made brigadier-general for his capture of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and major-general of volunteers for 
other services in the Carolina campaign. He resigned from the vol- 
unteers in 1866, and the following year left the regular army. He 
was minister to Chili in 1865-1868, and was reappointed to that post 
by President Garfield, dying at Valparaiso in 1881. 

# The Minnesota Educational Society will be asked to co-operate 
with the Minnesota Art Society in a movement toward the introduc- 
tion of drawing in all the public schools of the state. At the art 
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Civil, and the Spanish wars. 
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society meeting recently at the capitol a committee was appointed 
to confer with the educational association to effect arrangements. 

# The executive board of the Society of Western Artists has called 
a special meeting of all the members of the society at St. Louis for 
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Friday and Satur- 
day, June 24 and 
25. The object of 
this meeting is two- 
fold: First, to give 
an opportunity to 
all members for the 
fullest discussion of 
the future policy of 
the society, and to 
discuss in particular 
certain problems 
brought up at the 
annual meeting held 
last December in 
Chicago, on the so- 
lution of which de- 
pend the vital in- 
terests of the socie- 
ty; second, to en- 
able all members to 
become personally 
acquainted with one 
another, and with 
those artists and 
other friends who 
may be in St. Louis 
at the time appoint- 
ed. There are one 
hundred and six 
members now en- 
rolled in the socie- 
ty, and it is believed 
that a large number 
will desire to ar- 


range their visit to the World’s Fair so as to include the dates set. 
# Portland, Oregon, has been unveiling at Lone Fir Cemetery a 
monument to soldiers in four wars—the Revolution, the Mexican, the 
A young non-commissioned officer, 
perhaps a color sergeant, stands in bronze on a tall pedestal; he holds a 
battle-flag in his left and his drawn sword is in his right hand. On the 
four sides of the pedestal are bronze tablets referring to the four wars. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


“*Greek Sculpture: its Spirit and Principles,’’ by Edmund von 
Mach, recently issued by Ginn & Co., is a new book on an old sub- 
ject, but one that has the element of novelty both in conception and 
in execution. The author has been led to his task by the belief that 
the public demanded something more in art books than bald state- 
ments of fact and disjointed, though often clever, eulogies. In other 
words, his work as an instructor in art convinced him that what was 
needed was interpretations of the spirit, and the book here noticed is 
based upon that theory. Hence the treatment of the subject by Dr. 
von Mach differs radically from that of his predecessors. 

The author believes in the duality of man, his soul and body, and 
he perceives a similar division in the masterpieces of Greek art that 
have come down to us. There is, in the first place, the appearance of 
the statue, and in the second the spirit to which it owes its creation, 
and the world of thoughts to which it is an introduction. Sucha 
view of the subject has led to an entirely new presentation of its 
several phases. The customary chapter headings of dated periods 
and of names of famous artists have disappeared and have been 
replaced by captions designed to suggest the evolution of the spirit 
under which the ancient monuments were created. 

The book is addressed to all students of art, to executing artists, 

and to the general public. The volume is presented in admirable 
form, and the author has supplemented his own informing interpre- 
tations with a helpful chapter of notes and a graded bibliography. 
& It has been given to few women artists to attain the merited celeb- 
rity that was long enjoyed by Madame Vigée Le Brun; and 
certainly none have had a more interesting personality and career. 
Her memoirs are in the fullest sense a record of her ambitions, her 
struggles, and her victories; and the appearance of ‘‘Memoirs of 
Madame Vigée Le Brun,’’ translated by Lionel Strachey, and pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., is thus a genuine contribution to 
the art literature accessible to the English student. 

This book forms a rendering of Madame Carette’s edition of the 
Le Brun memoirs, slightly abridged for the sake of uniformity with 
the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Countess Potocka’’ and the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Con- 
temporary,’’ issued by the same publishers. Madame Le Brun 
brought out her memoirs at the suggestion of a friend in 1835, and 
the intrinsic value of the volume not less than the artist’s fame 
immediately gave it rank as a standard art book. The artist tells in 
a charming way the whole story of her life, relates her experiences in 
the many art circles into which she was thrown, and tells of the 
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many problems that confronted her and the means she took to solve 
them, all of which are of interest and value to art lovers. 

The publication of the work in an English dress thus makes avail- 

able a mass of information scarcely obtainable elsewhere, and the 
chastely gotten up book merits a hearty welcome. The volume is 
embellished with upward of thirty of Madame Le Brun’s most popu- 
lar works, and is further supplemented with a carefully prepared list 
of her paintings. 
& W. Graham Robertson, an English artist and author, and a firm 
believer in Ruskin, Morris, and the like apostles, has lately published 
through John Lane a unique book comprising his own verses, of 
which the subject is amply indicated by the title, ‘‘A Masque of 
May Morning,”’ and illustrated by himself from colored wood cuts 
printed under his own supervision. The volume is a large quarto, 
and the illustrations, twelve in number, are full page, with color 
schemes quite unusual in their artistic quality. As in many such 
books, the text is subordinate in interest to the pictures, and one is 
impelled to regard the work, not so much asa book of verse, as a 
volume of skilfully drawn and richly executed pictures. In the 
making of the book it has been the author’s manifest desire to have 
everything in keeping with his luxurious conception, and publisher 
and printer have ably seconded his ambition. Mr. Robertson 
demonstrates the fact that he is a master of color, and the delicacy 
and tenderness of his lines remind one of the finest examples of Fred 
Walker or of Sir J. E. Millais, in his pre-Raphaelite days. 


MIL 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘China Painting,’’ by M. Louise McLaughlin. The Robert 
Clarke Co. $1. 

‘Painters Since Leonardo,’’ by James William Pattison. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $4 net. 

‘*A Masque of May Morning,’’ by W. Graham Robertson. John 
Lane. $2.50 net. 

‘*Anarchism in Art,’’ by E. Wake Cook. Cassell & Co. 
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